REMINISCENCES

erations, politician rather than priest, more ready to
sustain and skilled to defend the temporal power of the
Papacy than to illustrate its highest spiritual influence.

Cardinal Newman I saw for the first time in Liver-
pool. I heard him deliver there, just before the Crimean
war, his celebrated lectures on the settlement of the
Turks in Europe. It was in one of those lectures that
he declared the Turk to have no more right to any part
of the soil of Europe than the pirate had to the sea which
he ravaged. His words had little effect at the time on
the public mind of England, agitated as it was by a panic
about the designs of Russia and by the impulse which
the proposals of the Emperor Napoleon for an alliance
with France had given to those who were anxious
for war. All the years which have passed, however,
since the Crimean campaign have only served to justify
the views and to verify the prediction of Newman.
With Cardinal Newman himself I had no further
acquaintance than that which was allowed to me by the
honour of a formal presentation and a few friendly
words in London, not many years before Ms death.

With his brother Francis Newman I was associated
a good deal in various political organisations. Francis
Newman was a strong reformer in the modern sense.
He was on the side of every measure which tended
towards equality of civil and religious rights amongst
men. He came out from his habitual seclusion during
the American Civil War. He was, however, but a poor
public speaker. At his very best he was the professor
talking to his class, not the orator addressing a crowd.
His manner was singularly strained and ineffective.
With all his intellect, his high culture, and his indom-
itable courage, Francis Newman was never an influential
man in English politics. It may be that his keen logic
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